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ABSTRACT 

Based on findings from the "High School and Beyond 19 
(HS&B) national longitudinal study conducted in 1980, an agenda is 
suggested for decision making within schools that serve Hispanic 
children. This agenda is based on the needs and attitudes of the 
children and includes the following: (1) an emphasis on human 
relations of the school to develop a friendly and learning-oriented 
atmosphere; (2) involvement of students and parents in the process; 
(3) revised academic remediation and school tracking policies; (4) 
experimentation with work and study programs for older students; (5) 
additional resources to help students meet new academic requirements 
before they are imposed; and (6) modification of instructional styles 
to raise motivation for learning. Other suggestions are made based on 
the idea that an individual school can successfully undertake its own 
improvement. Charts and tables on 1980 high school sophomores provide 
data on their attitudes and beliefs concerning school and their 
personal lives. Examples of successful programs for at risk students 
are included. (AO) 
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TO THE EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES 
INFORMATION CENTER (ERIC)/' 

THIS SECOND ISSUE of HPDFs Research Bulletin joins 
its other publications that reach for improved knowledge of 
what win soon be our country's largest cultural minority— 
and in some parts of our land, a majority of its citizens. 

Three years ago HPDP— the Hispanic Policy Development 
Project— issued "Make Something Happen"— Hispanics and 
Urban High School Reform, the two-volume report of its 
National Commisstan on Secondary Schooling for Hispanics, 
The report contained the findiqgs of a distinguished group 
of Americans about the needs and problems of U.S. high 
school youths with Hispanic backgrounds. The title speaks 
for itself, and for a group of young Americans growing in 
numbers and proportion in our society, frequently under- 
served and misunderstood in our social institutions. 

Common decency calls for thoughtful, informed 
efforts to make Hispanic youth more successful in our 
schools and in their transition to work; our national 
self-interest argues as well for a new commitment ai 
behalf of Hispanic youth* 

This publication looks at Hispanic youth through the 
lens of a major longitudinal study of young Americans, High 
School and Beyond HSB follows a large national sample of 
young people, accumulating significant evidence about the 
entire group as it matures, phis the subgroups within it 
The result is invaluable information about trends in many 
facets of U.S. life- education, work, family, and citizen- 
ship- as well as 

1980 High School 
Sophomores 
From Poverty 
Backgrounds: 
Whites, Blacks, 
Hispanics Look at 
School and Adult 
Responsibilities 

By Harold Howe II 



evidence on the atti- 
tudes and expecta- 
tions of these young 
people. 

Reflecting, as an 
educator, on the evi- 
dence provided in 
th?s publication, 
placed against the 
background of 
earlier HPDP stud- 
ies, I have to con- 
clude that it is time 
to abandon some old 
sacred cows, and 



some new ones, too, 
if we want our schools to be creators of success rather than 
mere sorters of children and youth. It seems to me, there- 
fore, that in both elementary and secondary schools atten- 
tion should be given to the kinds of changes suggested hen;. 
This publication does not offer a prescription for all schools. 
It does suggest an agenda for decision making within 
schools that serve Hispanic children, an agenda based on 
what is known about the learning needs and attitudes of 
U.S. Hispanic youngsters. Not surprisingly, these needs are 
not much different from those of White, Black, Asian, and 
Native American youngsters. 

Continued on page 2 
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Continued from page 1 

HPDFs suggestions include 
such items as the following: 
• Emphasize the human 
relations of the school, in order 



to develop a friendly, orderly, 
and learning-oriented atmos- 
phere. 

• Involve students and parents 
in creating such a climate, in 
both plans to deal with behav- 
ior problems and plans for im- 



Definitions 



AH the data used in this 
issue of The Research Bulletin 
are drawn from High School 
and Beyond (HSB)-the na- 
tional longitudinal survey of 
1980 high school sophomores 
and seniors sponsored by the 
U.S. Center for Education 
Statistics. Data on the indi- 
viduals sampled in 1980 also 
were collected in fallow-up 
surveys in 1982, *84, and *86. 

• Graduates are defined 
here as students who gradu- 
ated with a grade average of C+ 
or higher (based on school 
transcripts), and does not 
include at-risk graduates. 

• At-risk graduates are 

defined here as students with a 
grade average of mostly Cs or 
less who nevertheless gradu- 
ated from high school At-risk 
graduate here has two mean- 
ings: (1) A high school gradu- 
ate who, on the basis of poor 
grades, might well have be- 
come a dropout; (2) a high 
school graduate who, because 
of poor academic preparation 
in high school, is at-risk 
socially and economically. 

• Nongraduates are 

defined here as 1980 sopho- 
mores who dropped out of 
school between the base year 
survey in the spring of 1980 
and the first follow-up in the 
spring of 1982 and had not 
returned to school by the time 



of the second follow-up in the 
spring of 1984, or those who 
had returned to school but had 
not yet graduated at the time of 
the second follow-up. 



Note that the base year 
srjzvey qf sophomores would 
not have pithed up those 
students who dropped out qf 
school bqfbre the tenth 
grade. It is estimated that 
41% qf oOJESspaiics who 
drop out qf zzhool do so 
before the tenth grade. While 
we do not have similar esti- 
mates for Blades and Whites, 
their pie-tenth grade dropout 
rates probably would not be as 
high as the Hispanic rate. 

• SES— socioeconomic 
status- as used here reflects 
a score based on five compo- 
nents: the father's occupation, 
the father's education, the 
mother's education, the family 
income, and material posses- 
sions in the household. 

• Low SES students. an 
the expression is used here, 
are youngsters falling into the 
lowest quartile of the distribu- 
tion of all measures of SES for 
the entire sample. 

Data presented here are 
based on student answers to 
certain HSB questions. See 
page 12 for the original and the 
recoded questions. 



proving academic success. 

• Rethink academic remedia- 
tion; avoid repeating school 
terms by using summers and 
special after-school sessions, 
and sell remediation as an 
opportunity, not a penalty, 

• Experiment with combined 
programs of work and study 
for older students. 

• Add resources to help stu- 
dents meet new academic 
requirements before the new 
requirements are imposed. 

• Revise school tracking 
policies to make them more 
flexible, so that youngsters can 
jump the tracks, perhaps going 
so far as to abolish trades 
entirely in favor of individual- 
ized learning. 

• Modify instructional styles 
and routines in order to pro- 
vide greater motivation for 
learning. 

• Plan to overcome the disad- 
vantages of large schools 
through groupings that help 
both students and faculty to 
know each other. 

• Make strong, positive expec- 
tations of learning a watch- 
word for students, parents, 
and teachers. 

• Provide students with the 
support they need for success, 
using mentors, adopt-a- 
student projects, and the like. 

The most hopeful aspect of 
the current school reform 
movement is the idea that an 
indhridual school can undertake 
its own tmprouement by consid- 
ering such ideas <*s those listed 
above and by making its own 
comm it me nt to act on them. 
HPDP does all schools a service 
by underlining these important 
choices and try showing how 
they apply to a segment of our 
population too often neglected. 



HarcM Howe E 
Harvard Graduate School 
of Education 
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Disadvantaged Young People: 
In School and as Adults 



Our initial issue of The Re- 
search Bulletin dealt with the 
nation's young adults— first in- 
terviewed in 1980 as high school 
sophomores in the High-School- 
and-Beyord (HSB) latitudinal 
survey— and the progress they 
were making in 1984 in major 
areas of life* such as work, 
home, marriage, parenthood In 
this issue, we focus on certain of 
these same young people- those 
from a background of poverty 
and deprivation. Although 
Whites outnumber Blacks and 
Hispanlcs in this low socioeco- 
nomic (low SES) category, large 
percentages of young Hispanics 
and Blacks do fan into it- 43% of 
Hispanics, 38% of Blacks, and 
19% of Whites. 

With respect to these low 
SES youths, we look here at their 
1980 high school sophomore 
attitudes and expectations 
about assuming adult responsi- 
bilities. We then try to link these 
expectations to their 1980 per- 
ceptions about some of their 
school experiences. We also look 
for cultural attributes and per- 
spectives that might explain 
Hispanic differences among 
these low SES students. In keep- 
ing with the objectives of The 
Research BuMbx we conclude 
by considering the policy impli- 
cations of our findings. 

Cur figures challenge one 
common assumption: that mi- 
norities from low socioeconomic 
backgrounds cannot do well in 
school. On the contrary, we find 
that many HSB, low SES, minor- 
ity students did achieve good 
grades in high school. We can 
see in Figure 6 that the percent- 
age of low SES sophomores does 
inaease as we move from gradu- 
ate to non-graduate status. But 



TfTf 



among the 1980 sophomores 
who had become graduates by 
1984, over a third of the Hispan- 
ics and close to half the Blacks 



were in fact low SES students; 
amopg White graduates, 14% 
were low SES students. Among 
the non-graduates, however, 
well over half the minorities and 
44% of the Whites fen in the low 
SES category. It is interesting to 
note that less than half the 
White dropouts were low SES. 



Rgure 6 

1964 Graduation Statu* of Low Socioeconomic 1980 Sophomore*: 
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Family and Work 

Hie 1980 sophomores In the 
HSB survey were asked to as- 
sess the importance of certain 
values relating to family and 
work. 

In Table 4 we display far 
each category of graduate status 
the percentages of only those 
students who thought these 
values were very Important The 
students not represented in this 
table answered either not impor- 
tant or somewhat tmportnnt 

Many of the Hispanics who 
did poorly in school or failed to 
graduate may have decided 
early in high school to give prior- 
ity to the goals of a steady job 
and an immediate income. Ex- 
cept among Hispanic non- 
graduates, the percentages of 
1980 sophomores who said that 
being successful in work is very 
important parallel the percent- 
ages of those who said that find- 
ing a steady job is very 
important But while 84% of 
these Hispanic non-graduates 
thought it very important to find 
steady work, only 69% felt that 
way about being successful in 
work. Hiis 15% disparity in atti- 
tude between holding a steady 
job. on the one hand, and 
achieving success becomes 
more pronounced when we con- 
sider just the Hispanic non- 
graduate moles: the figures are 



87% and 65% respectively. (See 
Figure 7.) We do not have a dear 
explanation far these dispari- 
ties. Is it lack of counseling? A 
percetved lack of career opportu- 
nities? A reaching for respect as 
a self-supporting worker in the 
eyes of family and friends? Or 
simply an immediate need far 
money to support self and fam- 
ily? 

Further support for this 
view can be gathered in Table 4 
from the percentages of Hispan- 
ics who thought having lots of 
money was very Important The 
at-risk and non-graduates ap- 
peared to be more likely to look 




for today's dollars in place of 
long-range career rewards. 

Hispanics. although they 
represent only 7% of the popula- 
tion, took nearly a quarter of the 
new jobs created last year in this 
country, mainly low-wage serv- 
ice jobs, according to a Labor De- 
partment report And. indeed, 
because the proportion of high 
school dropouts among all His- 
panic 20- to 24-year-olds has 
hovered near 40% for the last 
several years, a large pool of 



Figure 7 

1960 Hbpanfc Mate Sophomores* Who Considered 
Being Successful in Work and Finding a Steady Job To Be Very important 

1984 Sums 
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unskilled persons Is present to 
take these jobs. 

Many of these young 
people— graduates, at-risk 
graduates, and non-gradu- 
ates—said that having children 
was very important A happy 
family Mfe appears to be more 
important to graduates than to 
at-risk and non-graduates, but 
the numbers of those who 
thought havipg children was 
very Important are about the 
same for all the groups across 
the three categories. (See Table 
4.) In their sophomore year 
about 42% of the low SES His- 
panics in each categoiy consid- 
ered having children very impor- 
tant Four years later, we find 
that although many Hispanic 
graduates had been able to defer 
having children, the majority of 
the Hispanic female non-gradu- 
ates already had become par- 
ents. CDable 2 in the first issue of 
The Research Bulletin illustrates 
this difference in behavior, al- 
though the data presented there 
includes Hispanics of all 
classes.) In his analyses of data 
from the National Longitudinal 
Survey of Young Americans, 
Northeastern University's An- 
drew Sum and the Children's 
Defense Fund found that teen- 
agers with poor basic skills arc 
fer more likely to became par- 
ents at an early age than are 
those with average or above- 
average academic skills. 

As sophomores, 29% of the 
Hispanic graduates considered 
living close to their parents to be 
very important And when we 
compare male and female His- 
panic graduates, as in Figure 8, 
we find that 32% of the females 
wanted to remain near their 
parents. The desire to maintain 
strong family ties undoubtedly 
contributes to the fact that some 
of the ablest Hispanic students 
in search of post-secondary 
education turn to their local 
public and two-year community 
colleges, or do not attend college 
at all. 
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Worker and Spouse 

In the last section, we learned 
how 1980 high school sopho- 
mores felt about work and fam- 
ily values. In this section, we 
look at the ages at which the 
same sophomores expected to 
assume important adult re- 
sponsibilities. In general, those 
students represented in Tables 
5 and 6 who expected to be ready 
to assume adult responsibilities 
by age 19 or younger were also 
more likely to lack a commit- 
ment to education. The problem 
lies in determining whether ei- 
ther factor causes the other, or 
whether the two are mutually 
reinforcing. 

In Figure 9, we find that 
among low SES graduates and 
at-risk graduates. White fe- 
males are the most likely to 
expect marriage by age 19 or 
younger, while Blacks were least 
likely. But among the non- 
graduates, fully 50% of the His- 
panic females expected mar- 
riage by age 19. 




Although the female sopho- 
mores who expected to bear 
their first child by 19 or younger 
are too few to be considered 
statistically reliable for the indi- 
vidual groups in the graduate 
and at-risk categories, a clear 
jump in rates is evident far the 
non-graduate category, com- 
pared to graduates and at-risk 
graduates. 

Note that large percentages 
of the female sophomores ex- 



Rgure 8 

1980 Hbpanlc Sophomores* Who Considered Living Close 
To Their Parents To Be Very Important 
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Table 5 

1980 Female Sophomores* Who Expected to Assume Adult Roles 
At Aye 19 or Younger 
(Percentages) 
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Table 6 

1980 Male Sophomores* Who Expected to Assume Adult Roles at 
Age 19 or Younger 
(Percentages) 
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pected to be living in their own 
homes by age 19 or younger. In 
Figure 10 we focus only on 
young women in the 10th grade 
who expected to be living in their 
own homes by age 19 or 
younger; the percentages repre- 
sent those female students who 
expected also to be married by 
age 19 or younger. In all three 
categories, Hispanic females 



were the most likely to expect 
early marriage and life in their 
own homes. Is this due to the 
traditional notion that young 
Hispanic women must many 
before they can leave their fam- 
ily homes? Note, however, that 
the percentages for White fe- 
males in the graduate and at- 
risk categories are close to the 
Hispanic figures. 
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Rgurt 9 

1960 Female Sophomores* Who Expected To Be Married 
at Ago 19 or Younger 
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The figures for going to work 
at a regular job and finishing 
full-time education by age 19 or 
younger move upward across 
the three categories fa- both the 
females in Table 5 and the 
males in Table 6. Clearly, many 
of the eventual non-graduates 
foresaw, as sophomores, the 
ending of their full-time educa- 
tion and the beginning of regu- 
lar employment by age 19. 

School Affinity and 
Alienation 

Among the factors that affect 
the acquiring of education, ac- 
cording to numerous studies, is 
the quality of that education and 
the interest In students shown 
by their teachers. In this section 
we learn how these 1980 sopho- 
mores viewed the fairness of 



school discipline, the quality of 
their academic instruction, and 
the interest in students dis- 
played by their teachers. Again, 
we have organized these views 
by the students' graduate status 
in 1984. (See Table 7.) 

A near consistency in atti- 
tudes on the fairness of school 
discipline appears across the 
categories and groups. However, 
moving from graduates to non- 
graduates, a clear decline- a 
13-point spread— is apparent in 
the good or excellent ratings for 
both the quality of academic 
instruction and the degree of 
teacher interest in students. 

Do students enrolled in aca- 
demic programs, general pro- 
grams, and vocational programs 
see their schools differently? In 
general we can see that a gradu- 
ate in 1984 was more likely to 
have been a 1980 sophomore 



who rated the quality of instruc- 
tion and the degret of teacher 
Interest in students as good or 
excellent Conversely, the non- 
graduates were least likely to 
consider these aspects of their 
schooling as good or excellent 
These findings are what one 
would expect 

When we break down these 
findings by whether the student 
was enrolled in an academic, 
general or vocational program, 
we see different trends accord- 
ing to program participation 
(See Figure 11.) Participation to 
academic programs seems to 
have inspired higher ratings 
among graduates and at-risk 
graduates. 

While participation in voca- 
tional prpgrams does not inspire 
the highest ratings among the 
graduates, the good or excellent 
ratings for vocational programs 
remain at similar levels across 
the three categories. 

Except for the non-gradu- 
ates, more Hispanics in aca- 
demic programs, compared to 
those in vocational and genera) 
programs, rated their schools' 
academic instructional quality 
as good or excellent More than 
two-thirds of the graduates and 
more than half tht at-risk 
graduates agreed on this rating. 
Interestingly, the general pro- 
gram participants' ratings do 
not change much across the 
three statuses, unlike the rat- 
ings of the academic program 
participants. 

Figure 12 shows how His- 
panic sophomores rated their 
teachers' Interest in students. 
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At-risk graduates In both the 
academic and vocational pro- 
grams rated this Interest higher 
than did the graduates. Do 
teachers in these programs ac- 
tually show more interest in 
these students? On the other 
hand, the general education 
track drops off sharply, from 
about 54% to about 32%. Voca- 
tional pipgram participants do 
not vaiy much across the three 
categories. 



Over-age Students 
and Adult 
Responsibilities 

Is school alienation related 
to a willingness to assume adult 
responsibilities? Judging from 
their ratings on aspects of their 
schooling, the students who did 
not graduate in 1984 seem to 
have been less "connected* to 
their schools in 1980 than were 
the students who did graduate. 

Although many research 
surveys cite poor grades as the 
major reason given by students 
for dropping out of school, some 
of these studies indicate tliat 
school failure and dropping out 
often are related to the fact that 
the students in question are 
over-age for grade level behind 
their chronological peers in 
school. If many of the students 
who did not graduate in 1984- 
as well as the graduates who did 
poorlv in school— were over-age, 
this might explain the inclina- 
tion of these students to assume 
adult responsibilities sooner 
than observers would expect 

Some researchers consider a 
student who is two years over- 
age for grade level to be seriously 
behind in school But for our 
purposes here, we will consider 
as over-age for their grade the 
1980 sophomores who were 17 
years or older— one year or more 
over 16, the most common age of 
pupils in the 10th grade. Using 
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1980 Sophomom* Who Considered Aspects of School 
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Figure 11 

1980 Hispanic Sophomores* Who Rated Their Schools' 
Academic Instruction as Good or Excellent 
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Figure 12 

1980 Hspanlc Sophomores* Who Rated Their Teachers' 
Interest In Student* as Good or Excellent 
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Figure 13 

I960 Sophomore * * Who Were 17 Yeaxe of Age or Older 

63% 62% 




1964 Graduate 1964At.RiakGraduata IQWNorvGraduata 
*Low Socfoacooorric Statua 



Rguro 14 

1960 Female Sophomore** 17 Years Old or Older Who 
Expected To Be Minted by Age 19 

51% 




1084 Gradual* 1984 At- R»k Gradual* 1964NorvGradua1a 

*Low Sodoaconomlc Status 
NurrtwlnltaJIcaunraJlaWa^rwwnfoftrandonry 



Rgure 15 

1980 Male Sophomoree* 17 Years Old or Older Who 
Expected to Start Regular Work by Age 19 




75% 75%.Sl76% rr%7s%£ 
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1984 Gradual* 
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this definition, about 28% of our 
low SES sophomores were over- 
age, 17 years or older. 

In Figure 13 we have organ- 
ized the low SES sample by ra- 
cial/ethnic group and by 1984 
graduation status. The pattern 
Is clear the at-risk and non- 
graduate categories had the 
highest levels of over-age stu- 
dents. Almost two-thirds of the 
minority non-graduates were at 
least one year behind their 
chronological peers. Moreover, 
Hlspanics exceeded both Blacks 
and Whites In all categories, 
especially in the at-risk cate- 
gory. 

If the pattern relating over- 
age status and graduate status 
Is clear, does a connection exist 
between over-age students and 
students who expected to be 
married or working by age 19? In 
Figure 14 we look at over-age 
female sophomores who ex- 
pected to be married by age 19, 
arranged by their 1984 gradu- 
ation status. (Except for His- 
panic and White non-graduates, 
the percentages for the other 
categories are unreliable and 
are shown only to indicate 
trends among the categories.) 
About half the Hispanic females 
who did not graduate by 1984 
had expected to be married by 
age 19. 

Except for Blacks, the per- 
centages for male sophomores, 
17 years or older, who expected 
to start a regular job by age 19, 
are reliable. Figure 15 reveals 
that in most cases, regardless of 
later graduate status, about 
three-quarters or more of the low 
SES males expected to start 
regular work by 19. 

It may seem that too much 
significance has been attached 
to the 28% of sophomores who 
were 17 or older. But the likeli- 
hood of over-age students being 
distributed evenly across the 
national student population is 
remote. Much more likely are 
concentrations of over-age stu- 



dents in inner-city and rural 
schools, especially schools with 
many poorly-achieving stu- 
dents. These over age students 
are likely to influence, if not de- 
termine, the expectations about 
adult behavior among students 
in these schools. School policies, 
plus their teachers' low expecta- 
tions for poor youths, plus the 
normal psycho-social matura- 
tion processes among youth, 
plus working-class attitudes on 
work and family duties, alto- 
gether make it difficult for poor 
youths to swim upstream and 
opt for education and careers. 

f ft ♦ 

Policy 
Remedies 

IT APPEARS that being 
over-age far grade level strongly 
influences poor students' deci- 
sions to leave school and as- 
sume adult responsibilities, and 
there is eveiy indication that 
Hispanic students are dispro- 
portionately "held back** in 
school By the time HispanJcs 
reach high school some 25% are 
two or more years over-age for 
their grade levels. (This is why 
some pupils reach the age of 16 
without reaching the tenth 
grade.) In addition, it is esti- 
mated that some 40% of all His- 
panics who drop out of school do 
so before reaching the spring 
semester of the tenth grade. 
Here we will discuss some of 
these factor, together with pos- 
sible policy remedies which are 
preventive in nature. 

Hie rationale for keeping 
back a student is simple: if the 
student has not learned enough 
by the end of term* then the 
student needs to spend more 



time in that grade. Or- often the 
case with Hispanics— if a stu- 
dent does not know enough 
English, the student is kept 
longer in a lower grade. But sim- 
ply repeating a grade does not 
mean that students receive 
the extra attention they still 
need to acquire the content of 
the grade or to catch up to 
their chronological peers, and 
research consistently has 
demonstrated that requiring 
students to repeat a grade is 
counter-productive and ex- 
pensive for both the student 
and the school 

We recommend that schools 
and students do not delay mak- 
ing up school work. If the stu- 
dent requires more time and 
help to master the material, then 
a classmate, an older student* or 
a volunteer tutor should be as- 
signed to the student Help can 
also take the form of after-school 
sessions, or intensive summer 
programs. And taking more time 
must not be seen as abnormal or 
as punishment 

This relationship between 
being over-age for grade level 
and dropping out of school 
supports the need to provide 
quality bilingual programs for 
limited English-proficient 
students. If students can leant 
English while they continue 
grade-level work in their na- 
tive language, they are much 
more likely to keep pace with 
their peers. Subsidizing bilin- 
gual programs for limited- 
English pre-schoolers is an 
excellent way to prevent 




school delay in later years. 

Does recommending extra 
help for the at-risk student 
mean that we advocate easier 
course work for the at-risk stu- 
dent? Not at alL Most at-risk 
students are underachievers. 
We believe that many students, 
including many Hispanics. 
never reach their potential, and 
could be undertaking more, not 
less, academic work 

To illustrate, in 1982 only 
25% of all Hispanic seniors in 
public .hJ|gh schools were en- 
rolled in academic programs, 
compared to 75% in general and 
vocational programs. But in a 
study of high school students 
who attend Catholic schools 
that serve low-income popula- 
tions, researcher Valerie Lee 
found that Hispanics were as 
likely as Whites to be enrolled in 
academic programs, regardless 
of family income. In her 1986 
study for the National Catholic 
Education Association, Lee re- 
ported that 59% of the very poor 
Hispanics were enrolled in aca- 
demic programs (compared to 
56% of the veiy poor Whites); 
70% of the moderately poor His- 
panics were so enrolled (com- 
pared to 66% of comparable 
Whites); and 80% of the His- 
panic non-poor were so enrolled 
(compared to 81% of comparable 
Whites). 

These differences in aca- 
demic program enrollment be- 
tween Hispanics in Catholic 
schools and the national His- 
panic sample are striking, and 
may account in part for the 
higher achievement level of stu- 
dents, including Hispanics, in 
Catholic schools. It also may 
explain why the national dispar- 
ity between White and Hispanic 
achievement is so great while 
the spread between Whites and 
Hispanics in Catholic schools is 
small. The point, of course, is 
not that low SES children 
should be sent to Catholic 
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schools, but that public schools 
might wdl emulate the Catholic 
schools' high expectations for aSL 
students regardless of socioeco- 
nomic background 

The late Ron Edmonds, the 
Black researcher who was one of 
the guiding lights of the effective 
schools movement, contended 
that it is the reaction of school 
personnel to the class back* 
ground of students that is the 
problem, not that the poor sim- 
ply do badly in school Probably 
a similar assertion can be made 
about personnel reactions to 
racial cultural, and language 
differences. 

Any attempt to upgrade 
school expectations for at-risk 
students must be accompanied 
by an openness and a willing- 
ness to embrace flexibility and 
change. Not until a school has 
an orderly climate and a school- 
wide concern for the education 
of all children can the school 
faculty begin to raise academic 
standards and expect greater 
effort on the part of all students. 
To insure both excellence and 
equity in our public schools, we 
must change the way schools 
are organized and operated. 
This is a .fundamental chair 
lenge to the reform movement, 
a challenge that must be 
faced before genuine and con- 
tinuing academic rigor can be 
instilled. 

Just as schools should 
adopt instructional styles that 
allow students to be active learn- 
ers through participation, delib- 
eration, and reflection, students 
of high school age should be 
given more responsibility in self- 
government, including the set- 
ting of standards for behavior 
and deportment, monitoring 
compliance, and helping each 
other in a variety of ways, in- 
cluding help with school assign- 
ments. Student responsibilities 
must be meaningful, and must 
Involve the solving of real prob- 
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lems and the development of real 
opportunities to improve school 
life. This will require flexibility in 
the use of school resources. 

Hie aim of student partici- 
pation is to foster positive rela- 
tionships and accountability 
among students and between 
students and the school faculty 
and administration. We are not 
suggesting that schools be 
turned over to the students. We 
are suggesting that 15-, 16-, 
17-, and 18-year-olds should 
begin to take some reasonable 
measure of responsibility for 
their education and their envi- 
ronment Education is not an 
operation to be performed on 
passive, often sulky ado- 
lescents. When students are 
part of the process, they begin to 
have a stake in the school, and 
they begin to develop the leader- 
ship and self-sufflfciency they 
win require to succeed in the 
worlds of work, community, and 
family. Over-age students might 
be more inclined to stay in 
school if the role of student 
embodied some status along 
with a sense of useful purpose. 
Many private schools, in fact 
have long traditions of student 
involvement and responsibility. 



A large student body can be 
a barrier to the development of 
strong relationships among stu- 
dents and faculty alike. But a 
school with a large student body 
can be organized into several 
mini-schools or "houses" under 
the same roof. Reducing the size 
of classes not only helps teach- 
ers manage instruction, it also 
allows for more interaction 
among students; researchers 
have found that smaller schools 
and classes correlate with lower 
dropout rates. Within these 
mini-oiganizations, all students 
have the opportunity to partici- 
pate in a variety of nan-aca- 
demic roles. 

Some examples illustrate 
hew developing bonds among 
classmates gives students a 
sense of belonging and support 
• A Detroit program, TNwelve 
Together, establishes groups of 
12 students with varying abili- 
ties who pledge to help each 
other through all four years of 
high school Each group is di- 
rected by two counselors, and 
group members are responsible 
for helping those who fall be- 
hind 

Don't Blame the Postal 
Service 

Due to the great number of 
responses to HPDPs first bsue 
of The Research Bulletin, to the 
expense of printing and mail- 
ing, and to the press of other 
projects. The Research Bulletin 
will be issued twice ytariy 
instead of quarterly, and in a 
larger, more comprehensive 
format The next issue will 
appear in Spring 196a 



• At a Catholic high school in 
Newark, the student oody is 
divided into groups, composed 
of students with different abili- 
ties and Interests; these groups 
compete with each other in a 
variety of ways, including atten- 
dance, community service, aca- 
demics, and sports. After fresh- 
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Want Issue Number One? 

A few copies of The Research 
BuHettris first issue remain on 
HFDPs shelves. tfyoUve missed 
that issue, Tjodktng tithe Big 
Picture,' and would (far a copy, 
write to HFDPs Washtgton office. 



men are selected, they remain 
with the same group and faculty 
adviser throughout their four 
years of l^gh school Such com- 
petition and cooperation inspire 
among group members enthusi- 
asm* devotion, and rv^ard for 
each other and for the honor of 
the group. 

It is important that students 
excel in areas other than the 
academic, for the sense of self- 
worth derived from these experi- 
ences often stimulates better 
school work or compensates for 
weak academic abilities. And, in 
general, at-risk youth from 
working-class and poverty back- 
grounds need active encourage- 
ment, through a variety of incen- 
tives and supports, if they are to 
stay and do weU in school Alack 
of opportunities or a lack of 
preparation to take advantage of 
opportunities often contrtbm s 
to school failure, early parent- 
hood and marriage, and a "here 
and now" devotion to work 
among Hispanic youth. 
• Volunteers in Atlanta's 
Adopt-A-Student program work 



to combat these problems di- 
rectly. They encourage juniors 
and sensors in the lowest quar- 
tzes cf their classes to cont| "tfe 
school set career goals, improve 
academic performance, en- 
hance Job skins, identify inter- 
ests, and work out a plan of 
future action. The volunteers 
continue contact with their stu- 
dents after graduation, and 80% 
of the program's graduates have 
obtained Jobs. 

• As part of New York City's 
dropout prevention program, 
every high school freshman re- 
ceives a certificate of admission, 
redeemable upon graduation, to 
a college of the City University. 

• Efforts are underway to 
pledge Jobs in the private or 
public sector to New York City 
9th graders who complete high 
school The successful Boston 
Compact composed of busi- 
nesses and other interests, has 
in place Just such an arrange- 
ment with the Boston schools. 
The promise ofajob upon gradu- 
ation can be a powerful induce- 
ment to stay in or to return to 
school 

• For students who need or 
prefer to work, a continuing 
education program can be help- 
ful California offers such a pro- 
gram for employed students over 
16. These students study p^t 
time for their high school dlplo- 

1 
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mas while they art employed. 
Reduced dropout rates have 
hem reported for schools where 
this;f*ogram is in operation; the 
rates are about half those of 
non-participating high schools 
in the state. 

Possibly society's expecta- 
tion that specific levels cf educa- 
tion will be covered "on time" is 
outmoded. We should begin to 
encourage high school dropouts 
to consider themselves "stop- 
outs," individuals who tempo- 
rarily have delayed their school- 
ing but wlD be returning to 
complete it at a future date. The 
"stqpouf phenomenon already 
is wen established at the post- 
secondary level 

Finally, while public schools 
clearly should become more 
aware of Hispanic culture and 
the needs of Hispanic children, 
and their decisions certainly 
should reflect that awareness, 
Hispanic parents and commu- 
nity members must resolve 
some contradictions in their 
expectations for their children. 
Wanting their children to re- 
main and live close to the paren- 
tal home, for example, often 
conflicts with a students need to 
go away tu an appropriate col- 
lege, or an unmarried female's 
need to live away from the family 
home for reasons of education or 
career. 



In Future Issues 

• Current employment and 
occupational trends of High- 
Schod-and-Beyond sopho- 
mores, phis finding! from the 
Hispanic Policy Development 
Projects forthcoming major 
study on mainstrcaming 
Hispanic dropouts, 

• The language and Immigra- 
tion history of HSB's 1960 
Hispanic sophomores, plus 
findings from another forth- 
coming major HPDP study on 
the shift to English language 
use among Spanish speakers 
in the United States. 
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The HSB Questions in 1980 



Following are the original and the recoded questions. Note that not every student 
arrwered every question. 

1. Please rate your school on each of the following aspects. Mark one oval for each line, 
flhe chcices were floor, FWr, Good Excellent Don't know.) 

a Cond*tan of buildings and classrooms 

b. Library facilities 

c. Quality of academic instruction 

d. Reputation in the community 

e. Teacher interest in student; 

f. Strict discipline 

g. Fairness of discipline 

h. School spirit 

This question was recoded, with choices combined as follows: 
floor or Fair, Good or FxxxSent Don't know 

2. How important is each of the foDowir^g to you? Mark one oval for each line, flhe choices 
were Not important Someuftat important* Very important) 

a. Being successful in my line of work 

b. Finding the right person to marry and having a happy family life 

c. Having lots of money 

d. Having strong friendships 

e. Beir^g able to find steady work 

f . Being a leader in my community 

g. Being able to give my children better opportunities than IVe had 

h. living close to parents and relatives 

L Getting away from this area cf the country 

j. Working to correct social and economic inequalities 

k Having children 

1. Having leisure time to enjoy my own interests 
This question was not recoded. 

3. At what age do you expect to.... 

Mark one oval for each question, flhe choices were Don't expect to do this. Have already 
done this. Age tnyears-under 18, 18, 19, etc.) 

a. Get married? 

b. Have your first child? 

c. Start your first regular (not summer) job? 

d. live in your own home or apartment? 

e. Finish your full-time education? 

The age choices in this question were recoded as follows: 
19 or younger, 20 to 24, 25 or older 
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Dropping Out Moans gve/vtody Loses: 
Tex payers, business and Industry, 
heal communities, children and families, 
and dropouts themsefoes. 
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